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On the Cover: 


Arctic District Manager Tom 
Dean (center), escort BLM-Wash- 
ington Office staff members to a di- 
nosaur excavation site on the 
Colville River in northern Alaska. 
Personnel from the University of 
California at Berkeley demon- 
strated excavation techniques to 


the group. 


(photo courtesy of University of Alaska 
Museum) 
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BLM Cabin Burns 


by Susan Mitchell 


On March 22, a BLM log cabin 
in Tok was destroyed by fire. Jim 
Sisk, a natural resource specialist 
for the Steese/White Mountains 
District had been living in the cabin 
for the past 31/2 years. Sisk, who 
was in Fairbanks for the Alaska 
Placer Miners Conference when the 
fire gutted his home says, “I lost 
what I didn’t have in my suitcase.” 

A passing motorist reported 
smoke to the Alaska State Troopers 
at 7:45 a.m. By the time the Tok 
Volunteer Fire Department arrived, 
the cabin was engulfed in flames. 
The doors were locked but the win- 
dows had blown out. The volun- 
teers put the fire out before the 
cabin burned to the ground, but 
almost everything inside was de- 
stroyed. “I salvaged a few things 


like my coin collection, but all my 
books were destroyed,” says Sisk. 
It will cost more than $25,000 to 
replace Sisk’s belongings. 


The BLM-owned cabin in Tanacross near Tok. 


A preliminary investigation by 
the Tok Volunteer Fire Chief points 
to the wiring as the cause ofthe fire. 
The fire apparently started in the 
northeast corner of the living room, 
away from the furnace or cook- 
stove. Part ofthe 25-year-old house 
had been rewired with grounded 
outlets, but the living room still had 
older wiring that wasn’t grounded. 
The building had served as BLM’s 
fire station in Tok from 1962 until 
1983. 

“People have been really good. 
I've had hundreds of offers to help,” 
says Sisk. 

Sisk, who is housesitting for a 
friend says, “I’m not making any big 
decisions right now about what to 
do.” After six years in Alaska, he 
has been applying for jobs in the 
Lower 48. He is waiting to hear 
about those. “It'll be cheap to move 
me now,” he says with a smile. 


(photo Be Ken Bowman) 


BLM Digs Dinosaurs 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


In August the University of 
Alaska Museum and the Museum 
of Paleontology, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, will search for 
dinosaur and other bones on BLM 
managed lands on the North Slope. 

The cooperative project be- 
tween the museums, BLM and 
USGS started in 1985 with the first 
systematic collection and study of 
dinosaur remains in Alaska. BLM’s 
Arctic District has been providing 
logistical support. 

The field work will be limited to 
two weeks because the excavation 
area is within a peregrine falcon 
nesting area. BLM protects the 
birds, listed as a threatened spe- 
cies, and regulates on-the-ground 
activities in the area. 

Bones from the late Cretaceous 
Period dinosaurs (65 to 70 million 
years ago) along the Colville River 
were first collected by an oil com- 
pany geologist in 1961. A National 
Science Foundation grant in 1985 
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is enabling field work, preparation 
and follow-up studies on the impor- 
tant find. 

Remains of three major types of 
dinosaurs were found in 1985. The 
excavations are presently about six 
feet into the bluff, and one of the 
skeletal remains is estimated to be 
20 meters, or 60 to 70 feet, long. 
The materials surrounding the 
skeleton are just entering the rock 
stage and have not yet cemented. 
Excavation is difficult, since the 
material around the bones 
crumbles and falls with every 
movement. 

The well-preserved bones may 
provide clues for determining feed- 
ing habits, detailed metabolic infor- 
mation, behavior and the physiol- 
ogy of the dinosaurs. 

Dr Roland Ganglof, curator of 
paleontology at the University of 
Alaska Museum in Fairbanks pre- 
dicts that enough prepared mate- 
rial should be available by the end 
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of 1989 tocast a composite model of 
the most common type of dinosaur 
present on the North Slope. If 
funded, this model could join a 
world-wide traveling exhibit featur- 
ing Canadian and Chinese dino- 
saurs. 

There are other dinosaur sites 
on BLM managed land in the North 
Slope area. Dr. John Cook, Arctic 
District archeologist, will coordi- 
nate future special-use permits for 
their research. 

“There’s lots to be done,” Gan- 
glof said. “It’s a rich area for arche- 
ology and paleontology Unfortu- 
nately, this type of work is incredi- 
bly expensive. 1988 will be the last 
year of National Science Founda- 
tion funding and the surface has 
barely been scratched.” 

All of the material collected will 
return to Alaska where it will be 
housed in the University of Alaska 
Museum and made available for 
further study and exhibit. 


The 
Breaking 
Point 


by Laura Crawshaw 


Looking back, the young man 
remembered his first years of work 
with BLM as satisfying. Life in 
Alaska was filled with rewards. The 
problems started about a year ago; 
marital problems, financial prob- 
lems, trouble sleeping, trouble 
concentrating at work. 

“I didn’t know where to start, how 
to pull things back together. The 
longer I waited, the worse things 
got. I started wondering why I was 
getting up in the morning.” He 
reached what he described as “the 
end of my answers” and then “made 
one of the hardest decisions I've 
ever made." He called the Employee 


Assistance Program (EAP). 

These days, when employees talk 
about fringe benefits that come 
with their jobs, growing numbers 
count among them their EAP. BLM 
first provided this benefit in 1984. 
Since that time, more than 150 
employees and family members 
have used the EAP for confidential 
assistance to identify problem 
causes and formulate an effective 
plan for problem resolution. 

Your EAP provides confidential 
assistance 24 hours a day. The next 
time you feel like stress is getting 
the best of you, call Human Affairs 
Alaska at 562-2812. 
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Campbell Tract’s Service Center 


by Ned Darling 


Maintenance. We never think about it until we need it. Who knows 
better than the five guys who work in the maintenance shops at BLM’s 
Campbell Tract Facility (CTF). 

Checking, troubleshooting and maintaining the electrical, mechanical 
and pneumatic systems is what keeps these guys going. Campbell Tract’s 
maintenance, carpenter shop, small engine, boat motor and heavy equip- 
ment mechanics shops support BLM’s Cadastral Survey program, the 
Alaska Fire Service, the warehouse and other federal agencies. 

Bill Rust, senior maintenance mechanic, has 29 years of hands-on 
experience at the complex. His knowledge, skills, and unique memory of 
past projects helps in troubleshooting difficult problems. 

Maintenance mechanics Gil Blue and Tony Williams have many years 
experience working CTF’s electrical, plumbing and mechanical systems. 
Jim Whitman, a newcomer to the shop, brings enthusiasm, and a natural 
ability to work with his hands. These men maintain the physical facilities 
with the occasional help of volunteers like Dennis McCharanon. 

The new signs in front of CTF are the handiwork of BLM’s own TV 
Jeopardy winner, Ken Higgins. Besides trivia, Ken is an accomplished 
woodcraftsman whose projects range from storage boxes to furniture. 

In the mechanics shops, Cecil Strader and Darryl Coates service and 
overhaul more than 400 pieces of equipment used by BLM field employees 
each year. Requests are often met by fabricating items for special projects. 
Technical support is also provided to Glennallen and AFS. 

In November, near record snowfall and icing conditions caused ice 
buildup damage to CTF’s warehouse roof resulting in severe leaking. 

CTF maintenance and warehouse crews put more than 460 linear feet 
of tent, 20 feet high, to enclose and heat the cold storage area. Their efforts 
saved the roof from further structural damage. 

November's snows also kept Coates, a heavy equipment mechanic, on 
the grader nearly every morning cleaning roads and parking lots hours 
before employees arrived. 

No matter what the maintenance problem, the CTF crew keeps the 
facility running smoothly. 


A Handyman’s Darling 
by Danielle Allen 


“Hassling with six or seven contractors at night is something I don’t 
have to put up with anymore,” says Ned Darling, chief of facilities 
operations at Campbell Tract. 

Darling, who never worked for “Uncle Sam” before, is a natural for the 
job. Ask him about remodeling, maintenance, framing, finished carpentry 
and he’s done it all. Darling came to the Campbell Tract in late August with 
an impressive work record. 

During the past six years he’s managed a modular construction 
company and built numerous houses and condominium units. His 
handiwork can be found in most Anchorage malls. He’s also owned his own 
maintenance and carpentry businesses. 

“We're here to maintain the physical facilities, equipment and integral 
systems to prevent unnecessary wear,” says Darling. “Emergency repairs 
are never timely and always costly. Preventative maintenance saves money 
and assures that services to BLM’s employees will not be interrupted.” 

This handyman intends to give BLM the attention he gave all his former 
customers. 


Strader (left) and Ken Higgins 
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Subsistence Coordinator 
For Northern Alaska 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Cultural ecology—how people 
relate to their environment—is 
subsistence coordinator Lee 
Douthit’s major field of expertise. 
While teaching school in Zaire, Afri- 
ca, she studied how people survived 
and fed themselves. Now she is 
doing the same studies with Alaska 
Natives and she admits she has a lot 
to learn. 

Douthit, a relative newcomer to 
Alaska, holds a doctorate in anthro- 
pology. As she studies the subsis- 
tence practices of Alaska Natives, 
she sees similarities between Alas- 
kan and African cultures. “At times, 
Alaska seems like a third world 
country to me,” Douthit com- 
mented. She cites similarities of 
long distances between communi- 
ties and lack of road systems, in- 
credible changes in technology 
during the life-span of one genera- 
tion, and cultural changes faced by 
Native people. 

Both ANCSA and ANILCA re- 
quire Douthit to assess the impact 
of activities on federal lands on 
subsistence. Section 810 of 


ANILCA decrees that “any federal 
action must consider the subsis- 


we oi gins re ae ( : ' \ in» sh aie . . 
Arctic District Subsistance Coordinator Lee Douthit (seated), records magnatome- 


tence needs of the Native people.” 

Based in the Arctic District, 
Douthit serves all three districts in 
northern Alaska. She is currently 
researching subsistence informa- 
tion and ensuring subsistence re- 
quirements are being met in nine 
environmental impact statements. 
She also serves as Arctic District’s 
1988 coordinator for the Rural Ap- 
prenticeship Program for Stu- 
dents. 

Douthit joined BLM seven 
years ago after teaching college in 
North Carolina, Georgia and Mis- 
souri. She was an archeologist for 
the only BLM-managed museum in 
the nation, the Anasazi Heritage 
Center in Dolores, Colorado. In 
1985 she moved to Worland to 
work as district archeologist. 
Douthit came to Alaska in March 
1987 from Worland, Wyoming. 

The Arctic District position ful- 
filled two desires for Douthit—she 
always wanted to see Alaska and 
she wanted to return to anthropol- 
ogy. “This job was the best of 
everything,” she said. Douthit ac- 
cepted the job, got married and 
moved to Alaska, all in six weeks. 


a” 


ter readings for summer workers Richard Williams (left) and Wiliam Okakok. 


(photo by John Cook) 
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BLM's Ladies Go To Washington 


Meg Jensen 


by Jane Mangus 


Last winter Helen Hankins and 
Meg Jensen were detailed to Wash- 
ington, D.C. Now theyre both 
moving up and out of Alaska BLM. 

Helen Hankins spent 90 days in 
Washington working on the Min- 
eral Materials Program. InJuly she 
will join Washington’s budget of- 
Ge: 

A year ago Meg Jensen was cho- 
sen for the Federal Women’s Ex- 
ecutive Leadership Program. In 
June she becomes manager of the 
Gila Resource Area of Safford Dis- 
trict, Arizona. 

The Federal Women’s Executive 
Leadership Program, in which 
Jensen participated, is a govern- 
ment-wide program started by the 
Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM) in 1985. 

Last year 240 women were cho- 
sen, half from the Defense Depart- 
ment; many from FAA; and five 
women, including Jensen, were 
selected from BLM nationwide. 

“While detailed to D.C., I met lots 
of people; got to know the organiza- 
tion; sit in on hearings and watch 
the House in action,” says Jensen. 


Jensen’s assignments included a 
30-day and two 60-day details, five 
weeks of OPM management train- 
ing in D.C, and two week-long 
shadowing assignments. 

“I spent 60 days in Anchorage 
working on wetland planning for 
the municipality; 30 days in Reno 
working on the BLM 3809 program 
(surface management of mining 
operations); and 60 days in D.C.’s. 
personnel office working on em- 
ployee and organizational develop- 
ment. 

The OPM training also took her to 
D.C. for one week intervals inJanu- 
ary, March, June, October and 
February. 

“People see all the travel, details, 
and meeting important people, but 
they forget that I was still expected 
to perform my regular job.” 

That meant spending long, long 
hours at work. “Travel is great, but 
after so long it gets old and lonely,” 
says Jensen. 

“This program wasn't easy. But 
I’m glad I did it. I gained self-confi- 
dence; a high tolerance for stressful 
situations; and a better under- 
standing of my strengths and the 
nature of our business. 

“Any woman whois aiming for top 
management should try for this 
program. But you need more than 
your own commitment,” she cau- 
tioned. “Important people around 
you also have to be committed to 
your success.” 

Hankins also considered her 
D.C. detail an important help in 
getting her new job. 

She worked on a Project Pride 
initiative to increase BLM employ- 
ees’ and the public’s knowledge of 
the Mineral Materials program. “I 
also had an opportunity to work on 
the 88-89 budgets for the Mineral 
Materials program.” 

“Working on a national level was 
exciting and it was fun to be in on 
the ground floor of a potentially 
significant project. NowI see why a 
Washington tour is important for 


most potential managers. 

“I gained perspective on how 
decisions are made, or not made, in 
D:Cas 

“Most valuable,” said Hankins, 
“was being in the D.C. office and 
having the opportunity for people 
to get to know you.” 

The toughest part was being 
away from home. My husband was 
very supportive and encouraged 
me even though it was hard on him. 
The phone bills were horrendous.” 

How do you get a detail to D.C.? 
Hankins had some suggestions. 
“Let your supervisors know when 
opportunities come up. Tell a lot of 
people you want to do it. “Teaching 
a course in Phoenix also helped me 
make some technical contacts. 

“It was very important that John 
Rumps and Les Rosenkrance were 
open enough to allow the opportu- 
nity to happen. A key is supervisors 
who are willing to let their people 
grow.” 


Helen Hankins 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 
10-Year Pin 


Randolf Tracy, Ranger, Steese /White 
Mountains District ‘ 

Joe Russell, Petroleum Engineering 
Technician, ASO Division of Mineral 
Resources 

Beverly Napageak, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Gerald Worley, Legal Clerk, Fair- 
banks Support Center 


20-Year Pin 


Martha Housley, Land Law Exam- 
iner, ASO Division of Mineral Re- 
sources 

Carolyn Bailey, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyances 


ON-THE-SPOT-CASH AWARD 


Thomie Gardner, Clerk-Typist, An- 
chorage District Office 

Tricia Hogervorst-Rukke, 
Editor, ASO Public Affairs 

Daniel Gullickson, Audio Visual Pro- 
duction Specialist, Fairbanks Sup- 
port Center 

Bob Moore, Safety Occupational 
Health Specialist, ASO Division of 
Support Services 

Yogi Nielsen, Safety Occupational 
Health Specialist, Division of Sup- 
port Services 

Don Wahl, Safety Occupational 
Health Specialist, AFS 

Lynne Stamey, Editorial Assistant, 
ASO Public Affairs 

Gerald Zamber, Chief, ASO Office of 
Management, Policy and Budget 

Carmela Clary, Purchasing Agent, 
Division of Support Services 

Darlene Smith, Administrative Serv- 
ices Clerk, Fairbanks Support Cen- 
ter 


Writer- 


Applause 


Lana Early, Miscellaneous Documents 
Clerk, Fairbanks Support Center 
Alena Lajiness, Clerk-Typist, Fair- 
banks Support Center 

Barbara Gaston, Secretary, Fairbanks 
Support Center 

Michael Scott, Fisheries Biologist, 
Anchorage District 

Glen Nelson, Bindery Machine Opera- 
tor, ASO Division of Support Services 

Charles Luddington, Photolithogra- 
pher, ASO Division of Support Serv- 
ices 

Carol Belenski, Visual Information 
Specialist, ASO Office of Manage- 
ment, Policy and Budget 

Laura Wood, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Kim Pearce, Mail & File Clerk, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Tracy Kinder, Clerk-Typist, ASO Office 
of Management, Policy and Budget 


SUSTAINED SUPERIOR PERFORM- 
ANCE AWARD 


Ron Biggs, Supervisory Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Patricia Smith, Offset Press Operator 
Leader, ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Terry Brokovich, Supervisory Com- 
puter Specialist, ASO Division of 
Support Services 

Robert Caughey, Supervisory Com- 
puter Systems Analyst, ASO Division 
of Support Services 


SPECIAL ACT 


Rodney Harvey, Mail Clerk, ASO Divi- 
sion of Support Services 

Carol Canterbury, Lead Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division 
of Support Services 

Kathy Tietz, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 
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ANWR SPECIAL ACT 


William Hauser, Petroleum Engineer, 
ASO Division of Mineral Resources 
Aden Seidlitz, Petroleum Engineer, 
ASO Division of Mineral Resources 
Perry Francis, General Engineer, ASO 

Division of Mineral Resources 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR COM- 
MENDATION (ANWR) 


Michael Penfold, State Director, BLM- 
Alaska 

Aden Seidlitz, Petroleum Engineer, 
ASO Division of Mineral Resources 

Perry Francis, General Engineer, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Arlan Kohl, Retired from ASO Division 
of Mineral Resources 

James Callahan, Retired from ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Jules Tileston, TAGS Project Coordi- 
nator, ASO Division of Mineral Re- 
sources 

Michael Menge, Supervisory Physical 
Scientist, ASO Division of Mineral 
Resources 

Gary Brougham, Geophysicist, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Richard Foland, Geophysicist, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Douglas Lalla, Geophysicist, ASO Divi- 
sion of Mineral Resources 

Robert Bascle, Geologist, ASO Divi- 
sion of Mineral Resources 

Arthur Banet, Geologist, ASO Division 
of Mineral Resources 

William Hauser, Petroleum Engineer, 
ASO Division of Mineral Resources 


WORKWISE OR 
OTHERWISE 


eMartha Shepard, director of 
BLM’s_ Resources Library in An- 
chorage, has been appointed to the 
Governor’s Advisory Council on 
Libraries by Governor Steve 
Cowper. 


eTwo thousand two hundred 
dollars worth of BLM property was 


taken from a building near the 
Tanacross airport on or around 
April 4. The missing items include 
a red Honda 250 cc four-wheeler, 
three 100-lb propane tanks with 
BLM-YCC markings, a wood stove 
and miscellaneous tools and hard- 
ware. BLM investigators and 
Alaska State Troopers are conduct- 
ing a joint investigation. 


eU.S. and Canadian customs 


officials met with the Yukon Terri- 
tories Fire Manager and AFS per- 
sonnel on April 7 to discuss fire 
suppression activities along the 
international border. 

It was agreed that AFS would 
supply the contract aircraft tail 
numbers of their fleet to U.S. Cus- 
toms and that customs offices and 
fire management personnel would 
be notified when action is taken 
within the ten mile buffer zone. 
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Heath is 
Dedicated 
To EEO 


by Susan Mitchell 


This is the third in a series profiling 
northern Alaska BLM’s equal opportu- 
nity staff. 


It’s not easy working two com- 
pletely different jobs in the same 
day. Every afternoon a mild-man- 


nered Alaska Fire Service secretary 


transforms into her alter-ego, the 
equal opportunity specialist for 
northern Alaska BLM. But the 
change doesn’t bother Charlene 
Heath—she believes in EEO. 

As an EEO specialist, Heath 
educates supervisors and coordi- 
nates the activities of the Special 
Emphasis Program managers and 
EEO counselors. She also works 
closely with the Special Emphasis 
Committee of Fort Wainwright and 
minority groups in Fairbanks. She 
isin contact with equal opportunity 
personnel in the city, borough, 
state, university and military, and 
hopes to form a city-wide EEO 
council. 

Heath moved to Alaska in 1977, 
“just in time to see the trans-Alaska 


Charlene Heath 


pipeline become operational,” she 
says. 

In 1984 she joined BLM asa 
temporary payroll clerk and went 
on to become a secretary for Alaska 
Fire Service. She soon became 
involved with EEO as a counselor; 
as a member of the Federal 
Women’s Program Council; and as 
Alaska Native/American Indian 
program manager. In April 1987, 
she was chosen as the Fairbanks 
EEO representative . 

Shifting from one job to another 
during the day might be hard for 
some people, but not for Heath. 
She is grateful for the chance to 
make a difference through EEO. “If 
you can make people aware, under- 
standing will follow, and that will 
lead to true equality,” she says. 


WELCOME ABOARD 


Mary M. Krizan, Clerk Typist, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Manage- 
ment 

John V.Montgomery, Supervi- 
sory Management Assistant, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Robert K. Posey, BLM Ranger, 
Glennallen District Office 

Scott C. Sanderford, Clerk Typist, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Melvin J. Tenneson, Forestry 
Technician (Smokejumper), AFS 

Patricia K. Underwood, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of Con- 
veyance Management 

Judith A. Brupbacher, Secretary, 
Steese/White Mountains Dis- 
trict 

Rosanne L. Benbow, Contract 
Specialist, ASO Division of Sup- 
port Services 

George M. Jarrett, Personnel Ac- 
tions Clerk, ASO Division of Sup- 
port Services 

Martin E. Scharf, Forestry Techni- 
cian, AFS 


MOVING ON 


Micky Nelson, Lead Forestry 
Technician (Smokejumper), AFS 

Bennett R. Olson, Appraiser, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Keith Treseder, Contract Special- 
ist, ASO Division of Support 
Services 
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